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a similar remark holds good of the history of religion
or of ethics, or of institutions, or of philosophy.

Should I be considered too bold if I were to go
one step farther and suggest that there are really
some points in the philosophy of the East, and es-
pecially of India, which are fated sooner or later to
find their place in, and to exercise a not inconsid-
erable influence over, the thought of Western na-
tions. I know it is a common idea, and one held
not only by Philistines, that the study of Bud-
dhism, for instance, is of no use except as a matter
of curiosity, since it has no connection with the ori-
gins of our own culture, which is, after all, in the
commonly accepted opinion, the only progressive
culture in the world. This view not only entirely
ignores the value of the comparative study of all
historical questions, but it ignores also, with an
almost wilful ignorance, the real originality of
Gotama's ethics and philosophy.

But this, I know, is not the view which is held by
those I have the honour of addressing, or indeed
by some of the most unprejudiced and original lead-
ers of thought in Europe. You all know how
Schopenhauer claims to have arrived, in the very
deepest foundation of his system, at a practical
agreement with Buddhism, and he writes, alluding
to other thinkers: